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these ^figures must also have been greatly augmented,
especially when we consider that so much of our
Empire mail is now carried by air.

Thirty years ago only one person, M. Bleriot, had
crossed the English Channel by air. In 1937 close on
24,000 passengers travelled on this route by this
mode of transport. Such figures and comparisons
seem astounding in retrospect, but we live in an age
of excitement when the shattering of records is accepted
without surprise and almost without comment.

The younger generation may sometimes wonder if
further advances are possible, but I would assure them
that it is difficult to arrive at finality in improving
complicated mechanical, and one might add electrical,
devices. Aeroplanes and motor cars are excellent
to-day, but they will be continually improved for years
to come. That being so it is difficult to foresee to
what extent improvements will take place.

We are constantly being assured that the only way
to make ourselves safe from air attack is to be strong
in the air. As one whose money is chiefly invested in
the aircraft industry I might be expected to uphold
this contention. But when I consider that the other
leading nations are saying the same sort of thing,
I feel it is obvious that such claims to safety are
flimsy.

One thing is certain, that the world bebg what it is,
we must maintain a large Air Force. We never know
who will be our next ally or enemy, and it is best that
we endeavour as far as possible to rely upon ourselves
along with the Dominions as far as strength is con-
cerned. Then we need not fear the odd and panicky
decisions of politicians.

I am rather dubious as to the real efficiency of some
of the Continental air forces, especially some of those
which we claim as allies. We are told about the size
and power of the Soviet Air Force, yet it would seem